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KINDNESS, JusTICE] & Sp 
AND Mercy To FAR 
Every LivinG 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Vol. 26. Boston, September, 1593. No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER. 
The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusky pods the milk-weed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 
The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 

By all the lovely tokens, 
September days are here,- 
With summer's best of wealth, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Just before going to press we are 

notified by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Schools of Nashville, Tennessee, 
that the ‘‘Board of Education” has 
voted that ‘* Black Beauty” shall be 
used in all the public schools of that 
city. 

Enclosed in the accompanying let- 
ter from Mr. Mat Ioke, of the Nash- 
ville Humane Society, we find the 
following cut from ‘ The Nashville 
Daily American” of Aug. 10th: 

Now that the Board of Education bas 
adopted that remarkable book, ‘ Black 
Beauty,” in the Nashville city schools, the 
book will have attached to it a local in- 
terest. 

The phenomenal success of this book 
has been very gratifying to the numerous 
humane societies of the country. Very 
nearly a million copies have been sold in 
the United States, and through the efforts 
of Mr. Geo. T. Angell, President of the 
American Humane Education Society, of 
soston, the book is being translated into 
foreign languages, and will be sent all 


over the world. 
The language is such that the youngest 


THE GLEANERS. school children can comprehend it, and 
4 yet adults read the beautiful story with 
By kind permission of the Crosscup and West Engraving Co., 911 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. delight and profit. 


‘To the above we add that probably 
Here’s gold for them in the golden wheat, 


é we have already printed and caused 
Which the palms that we press shall cover ; | ee yi 


But a lass that loves with a true heart’s beat | to be printed not less than @ million 


THE REAPERS. 
The wind is soft in the waving wheat, 
With a sigh for the maids who love us; 


The hives are heavy with honey, sweet Asks = love of her lover. and a half copies of that book, and 
As the lips of the maids who love us. ne ee that about Oct. Ist we shall issue two 
Oh, reapers, sing Till the more prize stories written for our 
And the twilight thrills American Humane Education Society,” 
The golden crown : _.,. With the whip-poor-wills which we think may reach a circula- 
Of the wheat bends down Calling home to the hearts that love us! tion as wide as ‘* Black Beauty.” 
At the feet of the maids who love us. FRANK L. STANTON. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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DENVER, COLORADO. 

Just before going to press we are glad to 
receive an order from Miss Hunt, of Denver, 
Colorado, to send 295 copies of ** Black Beauty ~ 
to teamsters, drivers, and others, whose post- 
oftice addresses in Denver she gives us. 

This is simply ore specimen of letters we are 
constantly receiving from persons in various parts, 
not only of our own country, but of the world. 

A CATHEDRAL OF HUMANITY. 

We regret that some of our friends are dis- 
appointed because we cannot afford the time to 
attend the annual convention of ** The Ameri- 
can Humane -Association.” 

We think if they realized the great and 
growing work of our ‘+ .tmericun Humane Edu- 
cation Society,” with its over sixteen thousand 
* Bands of Merey™ reaching out, not only over 
this whole country, but to some extent, the 
world — offering its 
dollars - 


prizes of thousands of 
employing its missionaries — printing 
and circulating in a single year more than a 
hundred and nine millions of pages of humane 
literature — sending its monthly paper to every 
editor in North America, north of Mexico — if 
they knew the vast correspondence we are 
having from almost all parts of the world, 
they would not be surprised that we feel that 
we are, under Divine Providence, building a 
great Cathedral of Humanity to stand through 
the ages among other cathedrals, as St. Peter's 
stands at Rome, and that we must devote all 
our energies to the special work which seems 
under Divine Providence to be entrusted to our 
care. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


ONE MILLION SUBSCRIBERS FOR 
“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

During the past three years we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for the book ‘* Black | 
Beauty” a circulation of about one million and 
a half copies, said to he the largest circulation ever 
obtained hy any book in the world in a similar 
length of time from publication ; and our ** Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society” has now seven 
more prize stories to be published during the 
coming year, for which it hopes to obtain as wide | 
a circulation. 

Now we propose in the nert three years to 
raise the monthly circulation of ** Our Dumb 
Animals” toa million. It can be easily done 
if our ** Band of Merey** members in the 
United States and elsewhere, and the editors 
of the about twenty thousand magazines and 
publications to whom it is regularly sent, and 
who have published thousands of editorials in its 
praise, and all our other readers, will simply 
undertake to find in their cities and towns boys 
or girls, or young men or young ladies, or older 
persons, who will canvass for the paper, and 
retain for their services one-half of every sifty cent 
subscription. 

For instance, the canvasser who obtains one 
hundred subseriptions will receive and retain 
twenty-five dollars —the canvasser who obtains 
one thousand subscriptions will receive and re- 
tain two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Of course it is not our intention to make for 
ourselves a single dollar out of this cireulation | 
of ** Our Dumb Animals.” | 

As we have expended on ‘ Black Beauty” | 
thousands of dollars more than we have re- 
ceived from its sales, so we expect to expend | 
on ** Our Dumb Animals” thousands of dollars | 
more than we shall receive from its subserip- | 
tions. | 


Nevertheless we propose to carry its monthly 
circulation in the next three years up to a million 
copies, and we now most respectfully ask all 
who read this statement, who have any love for 
any dumb animal, or any regard for the welfare 
of the lower races that depend upon our mercy, to 
aid us in the manner above described. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

TWO PICTURES FOR OUR NEW- 
PORT AND OTHER MILLION- 
AIRES. 

Thirty years ago, when we were in the practice of 
law in Boston, wanting a little rest, we thought we 
would run down for a night to Newport, and on 
arrival at the Ocean House —then more the resort of 
millionaires and demi-millionaires than now, since they 
have gone into hundred-thousand dollar cottages — 
having nothing better to do, and the weather being 
very warm, we put on « linen duster and thought we 
would try to see how many happy people we could find 
in Newport. 

We took a seat on the band stand — /hen and perhaps 
now at the front of the Ocean House —at the hour of 


| fashionable driving, and studied the faves of all who 


passed in review before us. 

A great many cold, hard, and unhappy faces we 
saw-—-some dissipated—and now and then one 
which might well have been portrayed in Dante's 
Inferno. 

It seemed a heartless parade, making nobody hap- 
pier. 

In the evening we wandered into the great parlors 
of the Ocean House, and studied suces. 

Now and then we saw an apparently happy one — 
then we came nearer and studied it more closely. 

An embryo millionaire talked to us of his futher, 
whom he called the Governor. 

At the close of the evening we thought that among 
the older and middle-aged representatives of wealth 
we had not jound one really happy face. 

Next morning we returned to Boston and our work, 
feeling better satisfied with our own condition. 

Last summer, in a New Hampshire hotel of very 
modest pretentions, where we were stopping a few 
days, ® poor servant girl, with no home, or money, 
or friends, was lying dangerously sick with an 
attack of heart complaint, brought on by overwork, 
and it was proposed to have a pound party for her 
relief. 

Packages of peanuts, candy, and other cheap 
things given by the guests, carefully done up so that 
the contents could not be known, were placed on 
a large table in the parlor, and the auctioneer, a 
well-known gentleman, dwelt in cloquent descrip. 
tion on the valuable contents which each was pre- 
sumed to contain. 

Then came the contest of bidding : — 10 cents, 20 — 30 
— 40 — 50 — $1 — $2, etc., etc. Every package was sold. 
Everybody was happy. Every face beamed with 
kindness and generous emulation to do good; and 
the next morning the heart of that poor girl was 
made glad by the reception of a sum which would 
give her all the comforts she needed for the entire 
summer. 

Moral ; — 

If the millionaires of Newport and elsewhere con- 
gregated in summer would know what real happiness 
is, Jet them drop all this costly display which can 
bring —if it brings it at all—only the joy of the 
gambler and prize sighter, and substitute a compe- 
tition for the relief of suffering and the doing of 
good. 

Suppose, for instance, that they consider the claims 
of our “American Humane Education Society,” which 
is working to humanely educate this whole Ameri- 
‘an people for the prevention of every form of cru- 
elty and crime, and the protection of property and 
life, and then hold in one of their magnificent cot 
tages ‘‘a pound party,” at which the bids shall rise 
from $100 to $10,000, and then let us send the results 
through this paper to every editor in North America, to 
be republished everywhere as an evidence that our 
millionaires are willing to give in proportion to their 
means for the preservation of the permanency of 
our republican government, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and the good of mankind. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Love is the charm of life wherever found, whether 
in cottage or mansion. 


Faith overlooks the difficulties of the way, and 
bends her eyes only to the end. 


MY FATHER. 

‘*My father is very rich,” said little Earl, as 
he walked by the side of his nurse. ‘+ All this 
land is his, and this house, and stable, and the 
lake.” 

** My father is also rich,” said the nurse-girl, 
as she looked up to the sky and away over the 
fields and woods. ‘* The green fields and mea- 
dows are all His, the blue sky and golden sun, 
‘the cattle on a thousand hills*- 
His.” 

“And who is your father? ~ asked Earl. 

“He is the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth,” was the good and gentle 
answer. 


-all these are 


IT IS IN THE POWER OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES TO 
PREVENT EVERY WAR 
BETWEEN CHRISTIAN 
NATIONS. 


Sermons in every Catholic and Protestant 
pulpit — prayers in every Catholic and Pro- 
testant church, and in great union prayer 
meetings of all Protestant churches in every 
city and town — petitions signed by all 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen and 
church members for settlement: by arbitra- 
tion — rill stop every war between Christian 
nations. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

“LT WONDER HOW ANY OF YOU EVER 
GOT HERE!” 

The most eloquent and statesmanlike maiden 
speech of the Hou. William Everett, of Mass., 
in our House of Representatives at Washington 
on August ISth, received with great applause, 
in which he speaks so modestly of himself and 
asks the kind forbearance of the older mem- 
bers, reminds us of a little anecdote we heard 
some years ago of a Senator who, entirely in- 
experienced in legislation, came from one of 
the newly created Western States. Standing 
in a little group of Senators some weeks after 
the opening of Congress, one of them asked 
him what his impressions were of the Senate 
when he first entered it. i 

He answered, **Z wondered how T ever gut 
here.” 

The Senator then asked him, ** Well, what 
are your impressions now?” 

His answer was, ** J wonder how any of you 
ever got here!” 

TROT HER OUT. 

One evening Patti, having taken a slight cold, 
found herself hoarse, and requested Briguoli 
to apologize. 

The curtain rose, and Brignoli said that 
Madame Patti requested him to say that she 
very much regretted it, but that she was a “/itétle 
horse.” 

The audience began to laugh, and when the 
astonished Brignoli repeated the statement that 
Madame Patti was a little horse the theatre 
rang with the hand-clapping and laughter. 

Poor Brignoli stood speechless, until some- 
one in the audience called out: ** Well, if she’s 
a ‘little horse, trot her out.” 


- 
HIS CHOICE. 
* Did he marry the girl who could paint things on 
crockery ware?” 
“No; he married the one who could cook things to put 
into crockery ware.”—New York Press. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Over fifteen th h of the Parent 
American Band of all have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred t 

PLEDGE. 


“1 will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

wth Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
t word harmless from his or her pledge. 8. 

A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
janis of Cruelty to Au.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of *‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, 


to every person who 


writes that he or she has formed a ‘** Band of 


Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl. fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


and repeat 


PLEASANT THOUGHTS. 


By kind courtesy of Electro-Light Engraving Co., Scott & Bowne Building, 
corner Rose, Pearl, and New Chambers Sts., New York. 


(From the Boston Evening Transcript of July 27th.) 


HOW O°CONNELL SAVED THE BANK. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: In the present finan. 
cial panic’ it may be useful to some of our smaller 
country banks to read the following anecdote, which 
was told to me some years ago in regard to the 
famous Irish orator, Daniel O'Connell. 

A report had gone out through Dublin that the 
Bank of Ireland was about to fail, and all the streets 
about the bank were filled with a crowd of small 
depositors, anxious todraw their money. The bank 
was perfectly solvent, but unless it could have time 
to obtain more gold would be compelled to fail. 
Under these circumstances the directors sent for 
o’Connell. He first addressed the crowds in the 
streets, telling them that he would carefully exam- 
ine the condition of the bank and report to them 
very soon. 

He then said to the directors, there is nothing in the 
law to prevent your paying the coin over your count- 
ers hot instead of cold:—so order in a large number of 
frying pans, heat the coin, and pay it hot. He then 
went out, and again addressed the crowd, assuring 
them that the bank was perfectly solvent, and that 
every depositor would be paid in full, but they must 
not find faultif it was paid to them hot instead of 
cold. Presently frying pans full of heated gold coin 
were brought in and laid on the counters, and each 
depositor was paid as fast as he could take up and 
carry off the coin. 

The report soon went out that the bank had plenty 
of gold, and was coining it as fast as it could. 

The result was that the bank had plenty of time to 
get all the gold it needed, and did not fail. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A BOY AGAIN. 

The director of one of our large corporations 
was in the habit of prowling around the office. 
One morning he happened to come across the 
dinner-pail of the oflice-boy. His curiosity led 
him to take off the cover. A slice of home- 
made bread, two doughnuts and a piece of 
apple-pie tempted the millionaire’s appetite. 
He became a boy again, and the dinner-pail 
seemed to be the one he earried sixty years 
ago. 

Just then the oflice-boy came in and sur- 
prised the old man eating the pie—he had fin- 
ished the bread and doughnuts. 

my dinner you’re eating!” said the 
boy. 

** Yes, sonny, I suspect it may be; but it’s a 
first rate one for all that. I’ve not eaten so 
good a one for sixty years.” 

There,” he added, as he finished the pie, 
‘take that and go out and buy yourself a din- 
ner; but you won't get so good a one,” and he 
handed the boy a five-dollar bill. 

For days after, the old man kept referring to 
the first-class dinner he had eaten from the 
boy’s pail. 


A loud hallelujah shout does not ginsiae God half 

so much as a quiet smile bestowed upon some unfor- 
tunate one. 

| 


_ a wise stock that : knows its own par—at pres 
en 
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DumB ANIMALS. 
Boston, 1893. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. TIT’. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 

Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 

— 


BACK NUMBERS DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals’? for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 

TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have ‘** Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 

Our ‘*‘ American Humane Education Society” 


sends this paper this month to the editors of - 


about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

ae In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 

If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

We are glad to publish this month one hun- 
dred and ninety-two new branches of our ** Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of sixteen thou- 
sand six hundred and three. 


MARKED COPIES. 


We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazinesin a single day, it is simply 
impossible to see everything they contain. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good * Band o/ 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
competent person to select and prepare a new song 
book. 


* BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 

Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty - 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num. 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
ete. Don't buy them. 


AUGUST MEETINGS. 

At the August meeting of Directors of ‘* The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” held yesterday, President Angell 
showed the Directors the kodak photographs 
of twenty-three members of the Myopia, HMinuy- 
ham, Dedham, Harvard and Country Clubs 
mounted on their mutilated horses, and it was 
voted that some thousands of placards contain- 
ing these photographs be sent by the President, 
so far as possible, to every newspaper and into 
every city and town of the State; also that the 
President offer a prize of $250 for evidence 
which shall enable the Society to convict a 
member of either of these clubs of a criminal 
violation of the law of Massachusetts, by caus- 
ing his horse to be thus mutilated, the penalty 
being under the law a fine of not over $250, 
or imprisonment in jail not over one year. 

It was also voted to send through the State 
another placard asking all humane people not 
to hire or ride on or behind any such mutilated 
horse. 

A large number of reporters for Massachu- 
setts papers had, in pursuance of vote at last 
meeting, been added to the free list of ‘+ Our 
Dumb Animals.” 

Boston Agents had, during the month, dealt 
with 312 complaints and cases of cruelty, taken 
39 horses from work, and mercifully killed 
66 horses and other animals. 

At the August meeting of Directors of ** The 
American Humane Education Society,” held im- 
mediately afterwards, President Angell re- 
ported that it had now in press, to appear 
about October Ist, two prize stories, written 
for the Society, which he thought might reach 
as large a circulation as ** Black Beauty.” 

During the month 214 new branches of the 
Society's Band of Mercy” had been formed, 
making the total number 16,625. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 

We are glad to say that our proposition to 
put all Massachusetts newspaper reporters as 
well as editors on our free list has largely 
increased the number of those to whom we 
deem it a pleasure to send ** Our Dumb Animals” 
without charge. 


OUR KODAK PICTURES AND PLACARD. 

The placards and prize offer printed on heavy 
cardboard and deseribed in another article, are 
too large to be sent by mail, and must be sent 
by express. 

We send them at our own expense to Boston 
Police Stations, stables, express offices, and team- 
sters, and to leading papers through the State. 

We will send them at our own expense to all 
our members, all our about 500 Agents, all Post- 
masters and Police Stations and Editors in Massa- 
chusetts who will write us by postal, or letter, 
that they would like them, and to everybody in 
the United States who wiil send us ten cents to pay 
expressaye. The ten cents will cover the cost of a 
package of from 1 to 6 placards. 

We want the friends of horses to help us dis- 
tribute 50,000 copies. T. ANGELL. 

Don’t hire or ride behind a 
poor looking, or high-cheeked 
or dock-tailed horse. Always 
look at the horses and tell dri- 
vers why you do it. 

~- 


Where is your 


at ? 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 


We have prepared a large Card Placard 14 
inches by 22, which contains 

Ist. A beautiful picture of a horse ‘* as the 
Almighty made him!” 

2nd... The kodak pictures of twenty-two mem- 
bers of the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, liarvard 
and Country Clubs, each mounted on a horse 
presumed to be owned by him, which somebody has 
caused to be cruelly mutilated for life. 

3d. My prize offer of $250 in behalf of the 
‘+ Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals,” for evidence which will enable 
me to conviet a member of the Myopia, Hing- 
ham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs of a 
criminal violation of the laws of Massachusetts, 
by causing his horse to be mutilated for life in 
the manner represented by the picture. 

4th. The law of Massachusetts, making a 
criminal convicted of its violation liable to a fine 
of 3250, or imprisonment in jail one year. 

Sth. Deaths of horses caused by tetanus, 
resulting from this cruel operation. 


6th. What ‘* Black Beauty” says about it. 
7th. What Prof. Gleason, the great horse- 


tamer, says about it. 

Sth. Why the ‘Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” cannot, under 
the present law, stop this cruelty. 

I have also printed some thousands of copies 
of another and smaller placard 9 inches by 7, 
containing a picture of a mutilated horse, and 
asking all humane persons not to hire or ride on 
or behind any such horse, or any horse whose 
head is placed in a cruel or unnatural position 
by a tight check-rein. 

For the purpose of arousing a publie opinion 
which will enable us to obtain at the next ses- 
sion of our legislature a law that can be enforced, 
I have begun by sending copies of these placards 
to the editors of every newspaper in the State, and 
now I want to distribute them throughout the 
Commonwealth, in every city and town, and 
for that purpose do hereby ask all who love the 
horse to aid me in this humane endeavor, by 
sending for and posting in public places in 
their respective cities and towns these placards. 
I shall be glad to supply all such with copies 
without charge. 


** Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” GEO. 'T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 

the Massachusetts Society 


Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


yor the Prevention of 
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DOCKED HORSES. 

The West Point (Mississippi) Forum, quoting 
from ** Our Dumb Animals,” adds: 

‘* Tradition tells us one of the ingenious 
forms of martyrdom was to tie the victim hand 
and foot and expose him to swarms of insects; 
the end was a terrible form of insanity and a 
fearful death. We have made great progress, 
have we, when our ‘best society’ takes its 
most faithful servant, powerless to speak for him- 
self, and helpless to resist. and injlicts upon him 
this very martyrdom ? ~ 

There is no more dangerous Class in 
our country to-day than rich men who 
violate and defy the laws. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
I DON'T LIKE THIM MITHODISTS. 


“] don't like thim Mithodists,” said one Irishman 


- to another, ** because they’re so throublesome.”’ 


“Well,” said the other, “that’s jist what was the 
matter with our Lord and Saviour. He'd niver 
been crucified if He hadn’t been so throublesome.” 


ANTI-CATHOLIC. 

We are delighted to see how extensively our 
little article in July ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” in 
which we showed the importance of securing 
the sympathy and aid of Catholics for the pro- 
tection of dumb animals from cruelty, is being 
copied into Catholic papers which reach Cath- 
olies throughout the country. 

In a marked copy of the ‘‘Jrish World,” of 
New York City, just received, we are glad to 
find not only our own article copied, but 
another, giving a full statement of the objects 
and work of our ‘American Humane Education 
Society.” 

Any ** Dumb Animal” society which fails to 
secure the co-operation of Catholics, fails to do 
its duty to those whom it was organized to 


protect. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
OUR TRANSLATIONS OF ‘BLACK 
BEAUTY.” 


It is a very pleasant testimony to the inter- 
est felt in our ‘+ American Humane Education 
Society,” that many in different parts of our 
own and other countries have kindly volun- 
teered to translate ‘> Black Beauty’ into various 
European and Asiatic languages without cost to 
us. It is no small work to translate this book 
of some two hundred and sixty pages into 
German, Italian, Spanish, French, Greek, Hindu- 
stani, Arabic, Telugu, and Volapuk. Yet it has 
all been done by kind-hearted men and women 
in aid of the work of our ** American Humane 


Education Society” and as showing their inter- | 


est in it. 

It is another pleasant thought that tens of 
thousands of influential people in our own and 
other countries are reading *‘* Our Dumb 
Animals” every month with deep interest and 


thanking us in letters or newspaper articles for | 


its circulation as well as the circulation of the 
above book. 

A few days since one of our most respected 
and influential Massachusetts judges told us of 
the wide influence our monthly was having 
with influential people. 

Day before yesterday a Master of one of our 
highest Boston schools told us that in his 
judgment ‘Our Dumb Animals’ was more 
generally read by Boston teachers than any 
educational journal. 

G. T. A. 


| mother, who was very fond of our 


Costs Five Cents, 


Coin Silver Badge. 
Costs Thirty Cents, 


Heaven smiles with 
love and admiration on 
those who seek to cheer 
the desponding heart, or 
lighten by act, or word, 
or look the burden borne 
by the weary soul. 


A teacher was explain- 
ing to a little girl how 
the trees developed their 
foliage in the spring 
time. “Ah, yes,” said 
the wee miss, ‘I under- 
stand; they keep their 
summer clothes in their 
trunks.” 


The soul might as well 
cease to exist as cease to 
love. Love, like the 
vine, withers and dies, 
if it has nothing to em- 
brace. 


OUR SPANISH BLACK BEAUTY. 

Will some friend furnish us a list of the editors of 
all Mexican papers, as we wish to send each, post- 
paid, a copy of our Spanish edition of “‘ Black Beauty.” 

We shall be glad also to receive lists of other 
influential persons in Mexico, who will make good 
use of copies sent them. 

To those disposed to aid our “American Humane 
Education Society”” by buying them, we shall be glad 
to sell them at the bare cost to us, eight cents per 
copy, to which should be added postage on those 
sent by mail, three cents per copy. 

A GOOD LETTER — $200. 

DEAR Mr. ANGELL, —I enclose a check for 
two hundred dollars. Please use it in such a 
way as will best promote the interests of our 
dumb friends. I give it in memory of my 


dumb 


| animals, and it was her desire to do all in her 


power to aid them. 


A FRIEND. 


We were indebted to the Exgraver and Printer, 
now removed to No. 5 Park Square, Boston, 
for the fine picture, ‘*’The Honeymoon,” in 
our last number. 


SERIOUS BUSINESS. 


For this fine picture we are indebted to the Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 
911 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


TWO FRIENDS. 
Two friends in New York City send me, this 
August 16th, $200, to be used in the work of 
our American Humane Edueation Society. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


We are pleased to see that what we said recently 
in ‘Our Dumb Animals” in regard to enlisting the 
assistance of Roman Catholics in our work is having 
good effect. We have before us an account of a 
Roman Catholic lady—Mrs. Annie Wallace, of 
Waterbury, Conn.,— who has entered upon the work 
of distributing our humane literature to teamsters, 
drivers, and others of that city. This good lady has 
written us a kind letter in which she calls to our 
attention the importance of interesting the Pope’s 
Legate, Mgr. Satolli, in our humane work, which we 
shall endeavor to do. 


=_ 


Jay Gould’s children are going to erect a $250,000 
church. Its corner-stone will bear the inscription: 
“To the glory of God and in memory of Jay Gould.” 
It should read: “though in memory of Jay Gould.”— 
Boston Pilot. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE. 
NOT A GOLDEN DREAM BUT A GOLDEN 
PROSPECT. 

When on August 12th, 1864, two years before 
the founding, by Henry Bergh, of New York, 
of the first society in America for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to dumb animals, and when I 
was not aware that there was such a society in 
the world, I executed my then last will and tes- 
tament. It was with a deep sense of the 
infinite importance of the wide circulation of 
humane literature that I wrote in it this :— 

“It has long been my opinion that there is much 
wrong in the treatment of domestic animals; that 
they are too often overworked, overpunished, and, 
particularly in winter and in times of scarcity, un- 
derfed. All these I think great wrongs, particularly 
the last; and it is my earnest wish to do something 
towards awakening public sentiment on this sub- 
ject; the more so, because these animals have no 
power of complaint, or adequate human protection, 
against those who are disposed to do them injury. 
I do therefore direct that all the remainder of my 
property not hereinbefore disposed of shall, within 
two years after the decease of my mother and my- 
self, or the survivor, be expended by my trustees in 
circulating in common schools, Sunday schools, or 
other schools, or otherwise, in such manner as my 
trustees shall deem best, such books, tracts, or 


npress upon the minds of youth their duty towards 
those domestic animals which God may make 
dependent upon them.” 

When four years later I entered upon what I 
determined should be my life work, and issued 
in June, 1868, two hundred thousand copies of 
the jirst number of **Our Dumb Animals,” the 
first paper of its kind in the world, it was with 
the same thought. 

When in July, 1882, with the aid of Rev. Mr. 
Timmins, I started the first ‘Band of Mercy” 


service to men; also because of the interest taken by 
Prof. Blaisdell, your friend and, I think, classmate, 
in my success. 


Possibly you will be interested in hearing that, as | 


Iam paying my own way through college, the check will be 
very helpful to me.” 


OUR MISSIONARY. 
We have just received a copy of the Rich- 
mond (Indiana) **Daily Telegram,” containing 


| the following interesting information: 


“Yesterday we had the pleasure of listening to 
something intensely practical and full of the most 
real, tangible, and practicable Christianity. It was 
an address made by Mr. C. 8S. Hubbard, of the 
Humane Society. The talk was full of the most 
genuine and tender love for everything God has 
created, that we have ever heard embodied in any 
address. There was not a word in it about points of 
doctrine, election, infant baptism, or any of those 
excessively diminutive points upon which so many 
persons so dearly love to cavil. He talked about 


| being good toeach other and to everything that has 


in America, whose branches now number over | 
sixteen thousand in every state and territory, | 


it was with the same thought. 

When in 1889 I obtained from our Massa- 
chusetts legislature an act incorporating our 
“American Humane Education Society.’ with 


power to hold half a million of dollars free | 


from taxation, and gave it as my contribution 


towards the half million, property valued at | 


over three thousand dollars, it was with the 


| result of 


same thought and the earnest hope that it | 


might become a mighty instrumentality for 
promoting kindness to God's lower creatures, 


as well as higher, not only in our own country | 


but around the world. 

Providentially, I think I may truly say Provi- 
dentially, through its Jirst publication, ** Black 
Beauty,” it has already sent out and caused to 
be sent out, over not only this whole country 
but to some extent in foreign lands, probably 


| necks of horses and 


life within it. He taught us the only kind of Chris- 
tianity that is or ever can be practical or useful. And 


pamphlets as in their judgment will tend most to | he said that the best thing that ever was said about 
I 


Christ is, ‘He went about doing good.” Another thing 
that struck us as remarkable was something that 
this same kind old gentleman said to us in private 
conversation. He was the first student who ever 
stepped upon the Earlham College campus, on the 
jth of June, 1847, over forty-six years ago.” 

Mr. Hubbard has been doing a grand work 
for our *‘American Humane Education Society.” 
He is an esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, and we wish that our 
“American Humane Education Society” had the 


Jinancial power to send just such a man into every 


State and Territory of this country. 
GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


IF ANY STRANGER IN BOSTON. 
If any stranger in Boston wishes to see one 
the humane education we have 
been giving through addresses to, and circula- 
tion of “*Our Dumb Animals,” **Black Beauty,” 
and other humane literature in, our public 
schools, let him notice the hundreds of cases 
occurring every day, in which he will see our 
boys and young men patting the noses and 
saying kind words to 


| them. 


not less than a million and a half of missionaries | é > : ; 
; | especially occupied by the ‘‘Docktail Aristoc- 


to preach the gospel of kindness not only in 
eultivated and Christian homes, but in tens and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of other homes 
where no missionary preaching its gospel had 
ever before entered. 

In pursuance of my original design, I have 


Let him also stand on any street corner, not 


racy,” and see how many tight check reins he 
-an find in comparison with the whole number, 


| and on how many horses he will see no check reins 


through it since offered various prizes for | 


other stories to aid its work. 

Some have won the prizes offered, and others 
of almost or equal interest I have bought from 
their authors, and as fast as they can be revised 
and put in proper form I propose to send them 
out on their mission of mercy. 

It is a new field of literature, almost un- 
worked before, but if my hopes and anticipa- 
tions are answered and the kind Providence, 
which has so many times helped, continues to 
help, I believe that sooner or later a harvest is 
to be reaped which will make this world a 
happier dwelling-place for all, both human and 
dumb. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

THE 8200 COLLEGE PRIZE ESSAY. 

We are glad to read in letter from Mr. W. 
H. Short, of Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
who was awarded the highest prize of our 
“American Humane Education Socicty” for best 
essay on ** the importance of humane education 
in our higher institutions of 
following: 


learning,” the 


“Lam very glad of the honor bestowed upon me 
by you and your society, especially because of my 
parents, whose whole ambition is to fit their children for 


or blinders. 


DOCKED HORSES. 
We are glad to know that very few Boston 


HER WORKS DO FOLLOW HER. 

As we have been spending the summer in 
the city, and getting most of our fresh air 
from short trips on the electrics, we have often 
had occasion to pass the drinking-fountain for 


| horses which we had the pleasure of causing 


to be erected on the corner of Beacon street 
and Brookline and Brighton avenues, in mem- 


| ory of Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, of New Haven, 


Conn., whose generous donation to our ** Massa- 
chusetts Society jor the Prevention of Cruelty to 


| Animals“ is remembered with gratitude. 


We seldom pass it without having the plea- 


| sure of seeing horses, and generally work horses, 


people who own carriages now use mutilated | 
_ horses. 


The mutilated horses have been pretty gen- 


erally sold at low prices, to be used in hacks | 


and herdies. 
— 
DOCKING HORSES— $100. 

I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
THE DUKE OF VERAGUA. 
It is suggested to us that 


Veragua, who has been so much toadied to by 
some persons claiming to be American citizens, is 
simply a bullfighting bummer, deserving of 
neither pity nor charity. 


drinking there. Just before writing this article 
we passed the fountain and saw four work 
horses being made happy through the kind gift 
of our deceased friend. 


—$ 


GRAHAM CRACKERS FOR TRAMPS. 

We read sometime since of a gentleman 
residing in a house somewhat back from the 
road in a neighboring town, who being greatly 
troubled by tramps, paid one of them a hand- 
some donation to keep him from being annoyed 
by others. 

The tramp placed certain cabalistic signs on 
the fence at the entrance, and the gentleman 
was no longer molested. 

Some time after, he one day saw a tramp 
studying the signs, and offered him half a 
dollar to tell what they meant, which the 
tramp did, as follows: **A mean cuss lives here, 
with an ugly dog; don’t call.” 

Years ago we were honored by being elected 
vice-president of ‘* The Boston Temporary In- 
dustrial Home,’ and for that or some other 
reason began to be a good deal bothered by 
tramps. 

After some thought we decided on this: we 
bought a large brown paper bag full of un- 
sweetened graham crackers, such as we fre- 
quently eat ourself. 

Whenever a tramp came in we encouraged 
him by questions, to make his hunger and 
abstinence from food as large as_ possible, 
then we sympathized with him and brought 
out our bag of graham crackers, and had our 
office boy bring him a glass of water, and then 
invited him to eat all he wanted. 

If he ate heartily we gave him a ecard to 
‘* The Industrial Home ;* but it is necessary to 
add that in nine cases out of ten our hospitality 
was declined, frequently with remarks not 
complimentary, and sometimes with remarks 
profane. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


DID NOT WANT TO BE A POSTMASTER. 

When Amos Kendall was postmaster-general he 
sent tothe postmaster ina little town in Alabama 
the following: 

* You will please inform this department how sur 
the Tombigbee runs up.’ To which the postmaster 
replied: “I have the honor to inform the department 
that the Tombigbee river don’t run up atall. Jt runs 
down.” <A few days after the postmaster received a 


| letter from headquarters, informing him that his 


the Duke of | 


appointment as postmaster of the town had been 
revoked, and that another man, named, was ap- 
pointed his successor. To which he replied: “The 
receipts of this office during the past year have been 
23.25, and the expenses $7.43. Will you please inform 
me whether my successor will pay me the balance?” 


A leading Boston lawyer said to us the other 
day, **I never take up a copy of * Our Dumb 
Animals* that I do not find something to set me 


| to thinking.” 


That is just the object of printing it. 


FUTURE LIFE FOR THE HORSE. 
Our readers will remember an article in our 
last paper, in which the following passages of 


Scripture were quoted, also the opinion of Agas- | 
siz that there is a future life for some of our | 


domestie and other animals: 


“And when the servant of the inan of God was | 


risen early and gone forth, behold an host compassed 
the city both with horses and chariots, and his ser- 
vant said unto him: Alas, my master! How shall 
we (do? 

And he answered: Fear not! for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them. 

And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee 
open his eyes that he may see. 

And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, 
and he saw; and behold the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of sire round about Elisha."—Second Kings, 
chapter 6, verses 15, 16, 17. 

“And I saw heaven opened and behold a white 
horse and He that sat upon him was called Faithful 
and True.” 

“And the armies which were in heaven followed 
bim on white horses.’’— Revelation, chapter 19, verses 11 
and 14. 


We are glad to receive from so prominent a 
Boston physician as Dr. O. 5. Sanders, a letter 
on the subject, from which we take the follow- 
ing: 

“When I read the 22nd verse of the sth chapter of 
Romans and its contect, I cannot help thinking that the 
future as well as the present existence of animals, 
had a place in the mind of Paul. During my fifty 
years practising ‘‘The Healing Art,” I have owned 
over fifty horses, and from the moral qualities of 
many of them, in their noble and honest intentions, 
I cannot help thinking that they still live and will 
never die. 

This brings to my mind an inquiry I once made of 
a biblical student, a noted theologian: ‘*Do you 
think there are horses in Heaven?” ‘Why, no,” 
said he. “Then,” said I, “what became of the 
horses that took Elijah up in the chariot? We do 
not read that they ever returned.” ‘“ Ah!” said he, 
“JT never thought of it, but if horses and dumb ani- 
mals are to have a place in the future life, they may 
rise up in judgment against us.” 

“And it came to pass, as they still went on and 
talked, that behold there appeared a chariot of fire, 
and horses of sire, and parted them asunder, and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into Heaven, and 
Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father! My 
father! The chariot of [srael and the horsemen 
thereof.” — Second Kings, chapter 2, verses 11 and 12. 


-_ 


THREE SPECIMENS OF NUMEROUS EDI- 
TORIALS RECEIVED. 
IMMORTALITY. 


President Angell, of the Boston Humane Society, 
says that Professor Louis Agassiz, the greatest 
scientist we ever had on the American continent, 
was a firm believer in the immortality of dumb 
animals. This is not the first time such a belief had 
been advanced, but the mere mention of Agassiz’s 
name in connection with it is enough to set the heads 
of the learned and scientists wagging and investi- 
gating. Certain it is that in the cases of some individuals 
oy the brute creation there would seem to be far more rea- 


son sor immortality than in those of some members of the | 


human family.— Times, Reading, Pa. 
President Angell, of the Boston Humane Society, 


says that Prof. Louis Agassiz, the greatest scientist | 


we ever had on the American continent, was a firm 
believer in the immortality of dumb animals.— 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


President Angell, of the Boston Humane Society, | 


says that Professor Louis Agassiz, the greatest 
scientist we ever had on the American continent, 
was a firm believer in the immortality of dumb 
animals. This is not the first time such a belief has 
been advanced, but the mere mention of Agassiz’s 
name in connection with it is enough to set the 
heads of the learned and scientists wagging and 
investigating.— Daily Call, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The “ Springfield Republican,” speaking of our 
placards going into every town in the State, asking . 
huinane persons not to hire or ride on or after | 
docked horses, adds: 

‘* Humane persons will be sure not to do 
either.” 


| spirit, and such persons seem to 


| Government, wishing to bring over 


| the lord treasurer, who had been 


ANDREW MARVEL AND | 
THE BRIBE. | 


Andrew Marvel, a poet of some | 
little fame, was chosen as a mem-_ 
ber of Parliament for the borough | 
of Hull, in the reign of Charles IT. 
He was a man of integrity and 


have been rare in that reign. ‘The 


to their side so important a person, 
and believing that a man of no for- 
tune could readily be bought, sent 


his school-fellow, to see Marvel. 
Danby, at parting, slipped into his 
hand an order for £1,000, and then 
went to, his carriage. Marvel 
called the treasurer back to the 
garret, and then summoned Jack, 
his servant-boy. 

“Jack, what had I for dinner 
yesterday?” 

‘“*Don't you know, sir? ‘The 
little shoulder of mutton you or- 
dered me to bring you from the 
market.” 

‘“*Quite right, child; and what 
have I for to-day?” 
** Don't you know, sir, that you 
bid me lay by the blade-bone to 

boil? 
“Tis so; very right, child; go 


TO SAVE HUMAN LIVES. 
THE HUSSEY PATENT LIFE RAFT. 


away.” Then, turning to the | 
| astonished treasurer, he said: ‘‘My 
| lord, do you hear that? Andrew | 
Marvel's dinner is provided. ‘There 
is your piece of paper; I want it 
not. The ministry must seek other 
men for their purpose; I am not 
one.” 


“Pay me the six-and-eight-pence you 
owe me,” said the Irish attorney to one | 
of his clients. 
For what?” 
“ For the opinion you had of me.” 
‘Faith, I never had any opinion of you 
in all my lise.” 


i 


THE WORLD. 
The world is well lost when the world is wrong, 
No matter how men deride you, 
For if you are patient and firm and strong 


You will find it in time (though the time be long) 
That the world wheels ’round beside you. 


If you dare to sail first o’er a new thought track, 
For awhile it will scourge and score you; 

Then, coming abreast with a skillful tack, 

It will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow it was there before you. 


The world means well, though it wander and stray 
From the straight, short cut to duty; 
So go ahead in that path, I say, 
For aster awhile it will come your way 
Bringing its pleasures and beauty. 
— ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


WHAT WAS THE MILLIONAIRE? 


H. W. P., a well known lawyer of Boston, dis- 
| covered, on returning from a bank one day, that the 
teller,in cashing some railway-bond coupons, had 
| Overpaid him $200. He sent back the money to the 
| bank. One day upon his speaking of the incident 
to a millionaire client, the latter exclaimed, “ You are 
a fool! What did you dothatfor? I wouldn’t have done 
it. The banks never rectify errors in their favor.” 
“TI don’t know about that,” replied Mr. P., “but I 
happen to labor under a disadvantage. I have to 
shave myself, and you see I wouldn’t like to look 
| in the glass every morning and see a scoundrel.” — 
| Boston Evening Transcript. 


| 


OCEAN HUMANITY. 


Under this title we gave last month a beautiful picture 
of ** The Hussey Patent Life Rast,” claimed to be the lightest, 
best, and safest life-raft ever invented, and which cannot 
be capsized or sunk. 

We said that we take no paid advertisements for our 
paper, but are glad to publish what pertains to humanity 
without price. 

For this reason we give above another, though smaller 
| cut, of this raft, and say to the other 10,000 editors who 
did not receive our August paper, that they and their 
readers can obtain full particulars by writing ‘* The Hussey 
Life Raft Co,” Providence, R. I. 


A SAMPLE LETIER. 
MILFORD, ILL. 
Mk. GEO. T. ANGELL, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I have just finished reading a little book 
entitled “‘ Black Beauty, his grooms and companions,” 
published by you, and— WHAT A BOOK! It is grand. 
It has made me resolve to lead a better life, both as 
to myself and to the welfare of the poor human and 
dumb creatures I may meet with on earth. 

It awakens all the christian spirit within me. I 
know not what it is, but something in it seems to 
touch the very bottom of my heart; and although I 
have never been very strong in well doing, I pray 
God to help me, and thank Him for His kindness in 
turning my thoughts in this direction. 

May God bless you in your good work of publish- 
ing such a book. I think it will do wonders in the 
prevention of cruelty toanimals, and in turning peo- 
ple to well doing. 

Very Respectfully, 


A GOOD RULE. 

A city merchant writing to an old German 
out West, asking the mercantile standing of 
one of the German‘’s neighbors who wanted 
credit, received this reply : ‘J always makes it @ 
rule when I can say nodings in favor of a man to 
say nodings at all.” 

This is a mighty good rule to be adopted by 
everybody in every community, except, indeed, 
when for the protection of innocent parties it is @ 
duty to tell the whole truth. 


R. E. L. CLARK. 
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{For ** Our Dumb Animals.’ 


MORTIMER GALE. 
BY SARAH SUMNER. 
Young Mortimer Gale ever dressed in the style. 
( Though his tailor bills often were lagging awhile), 
He ever was seen in the latest cravat, 
His gloves they were faultless, and so was his hat. 


He had a fine horse that was fleet as a deer, 

That had taken the prize at the fair every year; 
But, when ’twas the fashion, young Mortimer Gale 
Not to be out of fashion, cut off its tail. 


Young Mort. had a lady—an heiress by birth, 
Who, every one said, full a million was worth. 
She was older than he, years almost a score, 

And some people thought her considerably more. 


For her being older young Mort. did not care, 
So long as her riches immense he might share, 
For this was the story, and probably true, 
That most of his property he had gone through. 


’Twas a bright winter’s day—the earth white with 
snow— 

Just the one, as young Mort. thought—a sleighing to 

He harnessed up bob-tail and started away, 

Determined the “* question to pop” on this day. 


He thought as he went of the houses and land, 

Stretching east, north and south, and on every hand. 

He thought of the bonds and the bank-stock so much, 

And planned what he’ do when they got in his 
clutch. 


He’d do nothing, because he'd have nothing to do 

But play billiards, and smoke, and his pleasure pursue. 
He would have trotting horses with money to bet— 
He thought him the luckiest fellow born yet. 


Hie was not long in going, was soon at the door, 

And was soon in the presence of the heiress, Lenore. 

The heiress, he asked, if she thought that she would 

Like a sleighing to go, and she thought that she 
should. 


She put on her wraps and they passed out the door, 
Alas!—that poor Mort. was to enter no more, 

For when on that stump of a tail fel) her eye, 

Lenore was so angry she thought she would cry. 


“What is this that I see,” she cried; ‘ Mortimer 
Gale— 

Did you dare rob that beautiful horse of his tail, 

Dare torture him, ruin his beauty? you clown! 

You ought to be hooted and driven from town. 


I would die an old maid fifty times, wretch, or more 
Before a horse-docker should enter my door, 

Would wed Chinaman, African, thief out of jail, 
Before one who would rob a poor horse of his tail. 


Poor crest-fallen Mort. was the picture of woe, 

His knees how they trembled, he scarcely could go, 
The heiress he’d lost—her fortune was gone— 

He stood in despair, like a statue, forlorn. 


But some lads helped to rouse him by punch and by 
jeer, 

Their insults and raillery were maddening to hear. 

And untying poor bob-tail he started away, 

And the boys started, too, hanging on to the sleigh. 


Some clung to the runners, determined to ride, 

Some pelted with snowballs, while some loudly 
cried :— 

* His gal’s going to ’rest him and send him to jail, 

*Cos he took her to ride with a hoss with no tail.” 


The streets they were thronged—all were anxious to 
see 

What the cause of this terrible tumult could be; 

Poor bob-tail got frightened, with Mort. ran away, 

Nor was heard of for many and many a day. 


But our poor hero's fate was the worse of the two, 

lle was thrown from his sleigh, in his fall he fell 
through 

A dangerous place, and his wound it was such, 

He was obliged ever after to go with a crutch. 


His prospects were blighted, his comeliness gone— 
He and bob were life-mated, both crippled, forlorn. 
And all of this happened to Mortimer Gale 

For his cruelly robbing his horse of his tail. 


One word to my readers, old, young, high or low, 

Be to every thing kind that you own or you know, 

Never mutilate anything or put it in pain 

For your pleasure, the world's foolish fashion or 
gain. 


Never think to improve what the great God has 
made, 

The ocean who dug and the mountains who laid, 

When cruel you be, remember this tale, 

And be sure not to end as did Mortimer Gale. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Joy—“ Madam, Mr. Foster has come to take 
me foradrive; may 1 go, madam?" Madam—“ You 
know, Miss Joy, the rules of Vassar do not allow it, 
unless you are engaged —ure you engaged to Mr. 
Foster?" Miss Joy (doubtfully) —‘“t N-no, but if you 
will let me go! shall be by the time we get back.” 

“Why do Indians call their heaven the 
hunting grounds?” 

** There are no Indian agents there.” 


happy 


ROB CRAIG’S STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 

The house seemed very stillthat morning. Father 
Craig had gone to Boston on the early train, and 


Motber Craig had been called from her breakfast to | 


goto Aunt Phebe Perry, who was surely going to 
die this time. But Rob did not mind being left. As 
soon as his breakfast was well swallowed, he took 
his rifle out on the south porch to give ita cleaning, 
for he had laid out a famous day’s sport. 

His mother always looked very sober when the 
rifle was brought out, for her tender heart was sorely 
hurt when any little thing came to harm through it; 
but Rob's favorite uncle had sent it to him the 
Christmas before, and his father approved of it as 
one of the ways to make a boy manly. So his 
mother said very little, except now and then to 
plead gently the cause of those who could not plead 
for themselves. 

So Rob sat there, rubbing and cleaning, whistling 
merrily, and thinking of the squirrel’s nest he knew 
of, and the rabbit tracks of which Johnny Boullard 
had told him. He whistled so shrilly that presently 
a broad-brimmed hat appeared around the corner 
of the house. There was a little girl under the hat, 
but you didn’t see her at first. 

“Sh! Robbie,” she said, holding up a small fore- 
finger. “ Amy Louise is dreadful bad with her 
head, and I’m trying to get her to sleep.” 

“ Why don’t you put a plantain leaf on her head? 
Piantain’s prime for headaches,” said Rob. 

* Would you please get me one, Robbie’” pleaded 
the trusting little body. ‘‘ Mamma said for me not 
to go away from the house, and Norah is cross this 
morning.” 

Time was precious just then; but this one sister 
was very dear. So laying down his rifle, Rob ran 
over tothe meadow across the road and brought 
back a huge plantain leaf, which he bound carefully 
upon the head of Amy Louise, quite extinguishing 
that suffering doll, but to the infinite content of the 
little girl. Then he went back to the porch, and 
took up his rifle again, looking admiringly at the 
shining barrel and polished stock. 

“Now, Mr. Squirrel,” he said, * look out for your- 
self, for I'll have a crack at you presently.”’ 

And he leaned back against the side of the porch 
to plan his route; for the day was too hot for any 
unnecessary steps. Just then he heard a click, and 
looked around straight into the barrel of another 
rifle. 

“My!” said Rob. 
to do.” 

But the big man holding the rifle did not move, 
and kept his finger on the trigger. He was a 
stranger to Rob, and under the circumstances, the 
most unpleasant one he had ever met. 

“Will you please lower your gun! You might 
shoot me,” said Rob, trying to speak bravely, but 
with a queer feeling under his jacket. 

“That’s what I came for,” said the man. 

“Came to shoot me?” cried Rob. “What have I 
done?” 

“ Nothing that I know of,” answered the man, in- 
differently; “but boys do a great deal of mischief. 
They steal fruit and break windows and make hor- 
rid noises. Besides there are a great many of them, 
and they might overrun us if we didn’t thin them 
out, pow and then.” 

Rob was horrified. Without doubt, the man was 
an escaped lunatic; and right around the corner of 
the house was Ethel, likely to appear at any minute. 
Just then the man spoke again. 

* Besides, it’s necessary to kill, to get food.” 

If Rob had not been so frightened he would have 
laughed as he thought of his wiry little frame, with 
searcely aspare ounce of flesh on it; but he an- 
swered very meekly, “ ButI’m not good to eat.” 

“No,” said the man, “you'd be tough eating.” 

“And myclothes wouldn't be worth anything to 
you,” said Rob, glancing quickly over his worn 
suit. 

“No,” with indifference. ‘“ But I came out for a 
day’s sport, and you're the first game I’ve seen, and 
I may as well finish you and look farther. I saw 
some small tracks ’round here,”’ and again that 
rible click. 


*Phat’s a pretty careless thing 


“Oh,” cried poor Rob, “don't shoot me! I’m the 
only boy my poor father and mother have, and 
they’d miss me dreadfully.” 

“Pshaw!” cried the other. ‘* They wouldn't mind 
it much; and besides, I’m coming around in a day 
or two to shoot them.” 

“Shoot my father and mother?” gasped Rob. 
“You wouldn’t do such a wicked thing!” 

“Why, yes, | would,” laughed the dreadful man. 
“ They are larger and better looking than you, and 
their clothes are worth more. I’ve had my eyes on 
this family for some time, and I may as well begin 
now.” 

It seemed to Rob asif his heart stopped beating. 
Then he cried out, “ Please, please don't kill me. 
I’m so young, and I want to live so much.” 

The big man laughed derisively. 

“Do you think I shall find any game that doesn’t 
wanttolive? Whatdo you suppose [ own a gun for, 
if I’m not to use it?” 

Somehow, even in his terror, this argument had a 
familiar sound. Just then the big man took de. 
liberate aim. Rob gave one look at the landscape 
spread out before him. It was so pleasant and life 
was sosweet. Then he shut hiseyes. Bang! 

When he opened his eyes he saw only the old 
south porch, with the hop tassels dancing and 
swinging, and his rifle fallen flat on the floor. It 
was all a horrid dream from which his fallen rifle 
had wakened him. But the first thing he did was to 
peep around the corner of the house to assure him- 
self of Ethel’s safety. Yes, there was the broad- 
brimmed hat flapping down the garden walk, at- 
tended by the cat and her two little kittens and lame 
old Beppo, the dog. 

Rob did not take up his beloved rifle. Resting his 
elbows on his knees and hischin in his bands, he 
sat looking off over the fields, while a serious think- 
ing went on under his curly thatch, and his thoughts 
ran something like this: 

“I wonder if the birds and squirrels feel as fright- 
ened asI did. I guess they do, for sometimes, when 
Ionly hurt and catch them, their hearts are just 


| thumping. And how cowardly that big man seemed 


| coming out to shoot me—so much smaller! 


But ['m 
a great deal biggerthan the things I shoot, and we 
don't use them in any way. Mother won't wear the 
birds’ wings nor let Ethel, and we don’t eatthem. I 
guess I’ve had a vision, a sortof warning. Oh, what 
if that dreadful man had found Ethel!” and Rob 
went around the corner of the house. 

The procession had just turned, and was coming 
toward him. 

* How is she?” be asked, nodding toward the af- 
flicted Amy Louise, hanging limply over her little 
mistress’s shoulder. 

*“She’sever so much better. I think she would be 
able to swing alittle if I hold her,” with a very in- 
sinuating smile. 

“Come along, then, little fraud,” laughed 
turning toward the swing. 

* But aren't you going shooting, Robbie?” 

“No,” said Rob, with tremendous emphasis. 

When Mrs. Craig came home, tired and sad, in the 
middle of the afternoon, instead of the forlorn little 
girl she expected to find wandering about, there was 
a pleasant murmur of voices on the south porch, 
where Rob sat mending his kite, while Ethel rocked 
gently to and fro, with Amy Louise and both kittens 
in her lap. 

* You didn't go hunting, then, Robert?” said his 
mother. 

Robert shook his head, without giving any reason; 
but that evening, as Mrs. Craig sat at twilight in her 
low ‘thinking chair’ by the west window, there 
was a soft step behind her, a quick kiss on the top of 
the head, and a note dropped into her lap, and the 
note said 

“1 will never again kill any creature for sport. 

ROBERT ANDERSON CRAIG.” 

And Robert Anderson Craig is a boy who will 
keep his word.—HESTER STUART, in Congregationalist. 


MISPLACEMENT OF A COMMA, 


A popular captain’s wife was more than usually 
anxious over the safety of her husband, and accord- 
ingly handed a parish clerk a slip one Sunday morn. 
ing, bearing the words “ Captain Wilson, having gone 
to sea, his wife desires the prayers of this congrega- 
tion on his behalf.” Unfortunately, by the misplace- 
ment of the comma after the “ sea,” the congregation 
were told that ‘‘Captain Wilson having gone to see his 
wise, desires the prayers of this congregation on his 
behalf.” —Cornhill Magazine. 


Mrs. B-—“ Dear me! What lovely closets this flat 
has!” <Agent—‘* Madam, those are not the closets. 
They are the bedrooms.” 


Rob, 
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SONG OF THE MYSTIC. 
BY FATHER A. J. RYAN. 


1 walk down the Valley of Silence — 

Down the dim, voiceless valley — alone! 
And I hear notthe fall of a footstep 

Around me, save God's and my own: 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 

As hovers where angels have tlown! 
Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din. 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the human — and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 

And I said: “In the world each Ideal 
That shines like a star on life’s wave 

Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave.” 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 

And still found the False with the True; 
I sought ’mid the Human for Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its Blue; 
And | wept when the clouds of the Mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse srom my view. 


And | toiled on, heart-tired of the Human; 

And I moaned 'mid the mazes of men; 
Till [ knelt, long ago, at an altar 

Till | heard a voice call me:—since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 

That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 

‘Tis my Trysting Place with the Divine; 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And above mea voice said: “ Be mine; ” 
And there arose from the depths of my spirit 

An echo — ** My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how | live in the Valley? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray; 

But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May; 

And my prayer, like a perfume from Censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 

In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim Valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of Peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 
And I’ve heard songs in the Silence 
That never shall float into speech; 
And I’ve had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty sor language to reach. 


And T have seen Thoughts in the Valley — 
Ah! ine, how my spirit was stirred! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces — 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard. 

They pass through the Valley like Virgins 
Too pure for the touch of the word! 

Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 

It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there; 

And one is the dari: mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer! 


- 
ILLINOIS HUMANE SOCIETY. 


We are pleased to find in an interesting report of 
John G. Shortall, Esq., president, a reference to our 
educational departinent, and a recommendation to 
organize asimilar one in Chicago. 

There is no city in the world just like Chicago. It 
isa great battle ground between the powers of good 
and evil. 

On the board of directors of “‘ The Illinois Society ” 
are men worth many millions of dollars, and there 
is no way under heaven in which they can use a 
million of dollars more usefully for the protection of 
property and life, and the perpetuation of our free 
government, than in the humane education of the 
youth and children in the public schools of the 
great and growing North-west. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

We are glad to learn just before going to press, by 
letter from A. S. Pratt, Esq., President of the Wasb- 
ington, D. C., Society, that Mr. John G. Taylor has 
left by will to the society $5000. 


“THE HOME 
RUN” 
FOR HOME, SWEET 
HOME. 
Tall 


little acorns 


oaks from 


grow,” 


and this little boy 
may be President of 
the United States, 
but somebody should 
tell him never to 
hurry a cow when 
full of 


milk: and that every 


her bag is 


time a cow is wor- 


ried or frightened or 
hurt, it poisons her 


milk. 


(For “Our Dumb Animals.” ) 


A PLEA. 
Poor, dumb mother! 
Dumb did | say, when her moans 
Pierce to my soul, like an arrow sharp, 
Marring the spring's sweet tones. 


Cannot man’s wonderful brain devise 
Some method not yet quite clear, 
sy which the kine can rejoice in their young 
For nearly the length of a year ? 
If the rich and humane would offer a prize 
To the farmers the country around, 
To gather the milk without killing young calves, 
Could not a way be found? 


— 
YOUTHFUL CHAMPION. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, besides being pretty 
highly educated and a great traveller, is famous for 
her benevolent work in the east end of London, 
where she has established night schools, reading- 
rooms, and regular entertainments for the poor in 
which many titled ladies take part. The New York 
Tribune says that she is almost idolized by the gamins 
of London. Once she found a champion among them 
in an unexpected manner. 

A ragged, barefooted boy, a crossing-sweeper, had 
doffed his cap to the duchess in the hope of recogni- 
tion, when he observed a well-dressed but rakish- 
jooking man following her across the street, as if 
trying to force upon her attentions that were evi- 
dently obnoxious to her. There was a look of dis- 
tress on the duchess’s face. 

“’scuse me, lady,” said a boy’s voice beside her, 
“shall punch ‘is ’ead?” 

She turned, looked down upon the little sweeper, 
and then said, smiling: 

“Why, it’s Jemmie!"”’ 

She had remembered his name, after all, and at 
that momentthe boy was hers, body and soul. With- 
out waiting for another word, he dashed off and 
turned a sort of violent “cart wheel,” so adroitly 
ealeulated that he landed with two very muddy 


feet right in the middle of the offensive man’s 
Waistcoat. 
Then, before the man could recover from the 


shock, the boy had slapped him with one muddy 
hand across the mouth, and with the other had 
deposited a handful of the filthy compound on the 
back of his neck. 

The next moment the boy was in the grasp of a 
policeman, who dragged him away to the nearest 
police station. He was just being charged by the 
constable with having committed an assault, when 
the duchess entered. She spoke kindly to the gamin, 
and then explained the affair to the inspector on 
duty. 

At her request the boy was set at liberty, and he 
stayed only long enough to say to the inspector: 

“It's the lady what nursed me when the cab run 
over me leg.” 

Daughter —* The Count comes of a very old family, 
papa.” Papa—* Yes, 1 know. His father and mother 
kept a sruit stand and both lived to be past seventy.” 


THE HOME 


RUN. 


A correspondent writes to know what he 
ought to get for ‘kicking cows.” We should 
say about a year if he does it habitually.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 

GOLDEN WORDs. 

The cow will generally do her best that is 
loved and petted the most by those who have 
her in charge. If you wish a cow to do her 
best you must cultivate her acquaintance inti- 
mately, and be unsparing in little acts of kindness. 
You may whip and torture a cow into submis- 
sion, but she will strike the balance against you 
in the milk pail. One of the greatest faults 
among dairy farmers to-day is want of kindness 
and consideration to domestic animals. Cows 
should be petted daily and made to feel that 
man is a friend and protector. All pain, fright 
and uneasiness checks the secretion of milk, and 
the man who is passionate and abusive to his herd 
never did and never can realize a full yield from 
it. Any one that has charge of animals should 
study their character and disposition. It is an 
interesting study, and, under the law of kind- 
ness, you will not unfrequently bring out won- 
derful traits and exhibitions of affection, which 
will show a forethought and design which may 
well be ranked with the higher intelligence of 
reasonable beings.— Farm, Orchard and Garden. 


FOR THE YOUNG DOCTORS. 

During my second year at the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, I had a classmate whom it 
would not be uncharitable to call adullard. One of 
the professors was inthe habit of taking the boys 
unawares and quizzing them. He said tothis fellow 
one day 

* How much is a dose of 
name of croton oil. 

“A teaspoonful,” was the ready reply. 

The professor made no comment, and the fellow 
soon realized that he had made a mistake. Aftera 
quarter of an hour, he said: 

“Professor, | wantto change my answer to that 
question.” 

“It’s too late, Mr. ——-,”’ responded the professor, 
looking at his watch. ‘Your patient’s been dead 
Jsourteen minutes.’’— Cor. New York World. 


Physician (with ear to patient's chest), ‘* There is a 
curious swelling over the region of the heart, sir, 
which must be reduced at once.” 

Patient (anxiously). “That swelling is my pocket- 
book, doctor. Please don’t reduce it too much.” 

Health may be wealth, but it is pretty hard to 
| make doctors believe it. 


?” giving the technical 


| 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every 


New Bands of Mercy. 


16412 Richmond, Ind. 16451 Forget-ne-not Band. | 16490 Ma iyflower Band. 16525 Verbena Band. 16564 Daisy Band. 
friends E. Main St. 8S. S. P., Miss Hale. ' P., Miss Alice Cox. , Mrs. D. L. Mather. P., Miss Thurston. 
Excelsior Band. 16452 Richmond, Ind. 16491 Butter« ups Band. 16526 Pansy Band. 16565 Tulip Band. 
P., Timothy Nicholson, Friends S, 8th St. S. S. | P., Miss Taylor. P., Miss M. Howes. P., Miss Williams. 
16413 Lily Band. Golden Rule Band. 16492 Snowball Band. 16527 Daisy Band. 16566 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mattie Mote. P., Charles Peele. | », Mrs. Ridenour. P., Miss Nellie Cowles. P., Mrs. Darnell. 
16414 Rose Band. 16453 Ny Try Band, | 16493 Goldenrod Band. 16528 Buttercups Band. 16567 Exceisior Band. 
P., Bertha Males, , Elfa S. Harold. | » Mrs. Deitz. P., Miss Minnie Brown. P., Geo. i. Knollenberg. 
16415 Violet Band. 1454 = iling Workers Band. W494 Hy: icinth Band. 16529 Snowball Band. 16568 Lily Band. 
P., Gertrude Mote. P., Lucy Francisco. | P., Mrs. Gerry. | P., Miss C. Cotterall. .. Mrs. Crivel. 
16416 Maytlower Band. 16455 Ne verfail Band. | 16495 C lover Leaf Band. 16530 Morning Glory Band. 16569 Rose Band. 
P., Mary A. Jenkins. P., Albert Fletcher. P., Miss Staftirst. | P., Miss Athey. ?., Mrs. Young. 
1417 Vil Try Band. 16456 Wide Awake Band. 16496 Pansy Band. 1165381 Lilac Band. ~ 16570 Violet Band. 
P., Clarence Hadley. P., Laura Dickinson. ! P., Miss Mitchell. | P., O. B. Fulgkam. , Lillie Bartel. 
16418 Willing Workers Band. 16457 Helping Hand Band. 16497 Lincoln Band. 16532 111 Try Band. 16571 VU Try Band. 
P., Theodate Wilson. P., Nellie C. Hubbard. 2, W. H. Daniel. P., Eva Thurston. P., Ed. Humpe. 
16419 Helping Hand Band 16458 Busy Workers Band. 16498 Tulip Band, 16533 Helping Hand Band, 16572 Neverfail Band. 
P., N. Marrison. P., Charles Whiteley. P., Mrs. Bertch. P.. Blanche Jarvis. P., Mary Schulz. 
16420 W ide Awake B: und. 16459 Longtellow Band. 16499 Daisy Band. 165384 Wide Awake Band. 16573 W illing “Workers Band 
P., Stephen Myrick. P., Hannah eeecinnn. P., Miss Worrell. P., J. M. Hughes. gl Rosa Erbse. 
16421 Pansy Band. 16460 E G. Whittier Band. 16500 Touch-me-not Band. 16535 Neverfail Band. 16574 Wide Awake Band. 
, Sarah Nicholson. J. J. Dickinson. P., Miss Kramer. P., Edna Holmes. P., Henry Kamp. 
16422 Buttercups Band. 6461 ff) am Band. 16501 Verbena Band. 16536 Willing Workers Band. 16575 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Ada Hadley. P., Irene Watt. Miss Myrick. P., Clayton B. Hunt. P., Will Meerhoft. 
16423 Verbena Band, 16462 Sunshine Band. 16502 Sunshine Band. 16537 Busy Workers Band. 16576 Tulip Band. 
P., Laura Hunt. , Emma Newlin. P., Miss Cadwalader. P., S.A. Hill. P., Anna Erbse. 
16424 G. ‘T. Angell Band. 16463 Thoreau Band. 16503 Tuberose Band. 16538 Sunbeam Band. 16577 Ve rbe na Band. 
P., Dougan Clark. ,, Timothy Wilson. P., Miss Thomas. 2, E. W. Cartwright. P., Emma Kloccker. 
16425 Ke nry Bergh Band. 16464 Audubon Band. 16504 Lilac Band. 16539 Star Band. F 16578 Snow Ball Band. 
Daniel Hill. P., Frank Horket. P., Mrs. Turner. P., D. L. Mather. P., Anna Nolte. 
16426 Longtellow Band. 16465 Excelsior Band. 16505 Gaston, Oregon. 16540 Hope Band. 16579 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Elisha Mote. 2, Wesley Weeks. Gaston Band, P., G. H. Grant, P., Lena Schulz. 
16427 Daisy Band. 16466 Hope Band, P., Master Bertie Russell. 16541 Sunshine Band. 16580 Lilac Band. 
P., Eva Wiggins. P., Edward Bellis. 16506 Amor, Minn. » Mrs. G. H. Grant. P., Carrie Bartel. 
16428 Buttercups Band. 16467 Star Band. Amor Band, 16542 Geo. Washington Band. 16581 Golden Rule Band. 
, Miriam Harrison. P., Mattie Schneider. P., Charley Bundy. P., Flora Hill. P., Chris. Hasemeier. 
16429 Whittier Band. 16468 Pansy Band. 16507 Oneonta, N.Y. 16543 Lincoln Band. 16582 Morning Glory Band. 
P., 7. W. jay. P., Mary Hussey. Howard H. Bold. P., Mrs. Bulla P., Lillie Drefme ver. 
16430 Richmond: ind. | 16469 Daisy Band. 16508 Norw: iv, Me. 16544 Longfellow Band. 16583 Hyacinth Band. 
Grace M. 5.5. P., Lottie Conner. Norway Band. P., Emma Zeller. P., Augusta Ave. 
Golden em Band, 16470 Lincoln Band. P., J. Henry Huntress. 16545 Richmond, Ind. 16584 C lover Leaf Band. 
P.. Alden Mote. P..W. Jj. Hiatt. 16509 Murr: iy, Idaho, White Water S. S. P., Emma Rosa. 
16431 VU Try Band. W471 Richmond, Ind, Murray Band, Excelsior Band. 16585 Buttercups Band. 
P., Mrs. Robbins. First Meth. k. S. Ss. P., Mrs. Sara Watkins. P., L.. J. Woodard. P., Katie Klute. 
16432 Washington Band. John Wesley Band. 16510 Maquoketa, lowa. 16546 Golden Rule Band. 16586 Sunshine Band. 
P., Mr. Dennis. P., L. Wh. Bunyan. Kind Words Band. P., Mary Burson. P., Vina Steen. 
16433. Lincoln Band. W472 Golden Rule Band. P., Mrs. E. N. Walker. 16547 Vll Try Band. 16587 Star Band. 
#., Mr. Brinkley. P., Dr. Ewing. 16511 Timber City Band. P., Mary Dowell. P., Elma Temme. 
16434 Longtellow Band. 16473 a Band. , Mrs. M. F. Newby. 16548 Sunbeam Band. 16588 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Dunn. D. Laughman. 16512 Ste rling, Kansas. , Bertha Van Etten. P., Mary Stahl. 
16435 Nevertail Band, W474 ii Tr Band. . Alice Thompson, 16549 Hope Band. 16589 Hope Band. 
P.. Miss Close. P., G. W. Gates. 16513 Hanging Rock, Ohio. P., Sarah Hussey. P., Ida Bartel. 
16436 Busy Worke rs Band. 16475 bus) Workers Band. Hanging Rock Band, 16550 Helping Hand Band. 16590 Pansy Band. 
P., Mrs. Binkley. , Mrs. Bunvan. »,, Rev. Park W. Tavlor. P., Lucinda Moffitt. P., Lena Stahl. 
16437 Sunbeam Band. 16476 He Iping Hand Band 16514 Lincoln, Va. : 16551 Wide Awake Band. 16591 Longfellow Band. 
P., Mrs. Worley. P., Mrs. Ewing. , Cornelia J: inney. P., Anna P. Woodard. , Rev. J. J. Young. 
16438 Hope Band. W477 W ide Awake Band. 16515 M: ssonville, 16552 Lily Band. 16592 L. ily Band No. 2. 
P., Mrs. Charles. P., Mrs. Hudson, Hope Bz and. P., Sarah C. Evans. “Lizzie Rosa. 
16439 Star Band. 16478 Hope Band. P., Lena Sornberger. 16553 Rose Band. 16593 Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. Cottin. P., Miss Higgs. 16516 Turtle Lake, Wis. ., Alice Kenworthy. P., Anna Schulz. 
16440 Wide Awake Band. 16479 Sunbeam Band, Turtle Lake Band. 16554 Violet Band. P 16594 Daisy Band. 
P., Mr. Stratton, P., Miss Taylor. P., Elder B. F. Fry. P., Mary M. Evans. P., Clara Hawekotte, 
W441 He Iping Hand Band. 16480 Star Band, 16517 Corning, N. Y. ; 16555 Pansy Band. 16595 Pansy Band No. 2. 
P., Miss Dulin. , Miss Irwin. Corning Band. ., Anna E. Starr. P., Elma Knollenberg 
1442 Lily Band. 16481 Busy Workers Band P., Mrs. A. F. Smith. ' 16556 G. T. Angell Band. 16596 Canary Band. 
P., Miss Lesh. , Miss Daniel. 16518 W hite Rock, Nevada, | P., R. W. Gammon. P., Alice Heckman. 
16443 Violet Band. 164382 + verti ail Band. Union Band, 16557 Richmond, Ind. 16597 Robin Band. 
P., Miss Ritter. P., Miss O'Neal, P., Chas. McKee. | Vil Try Band. P., Frank Haner. 
16444 Rose Band. 16483 Rose Band. 16519 Richmond, Ind. P., G.H. Grant. 16598 Lark Band. 
P., Miss Sands. P., Mr. Myrick. Presbyterian Sunday School, | 16558 Golden Rule Band. | P., Laura Meyer. 
W445 Golden Rule Band. P., Mr. Zeller. 16599 Blue Bird Band. 
liss Mc lirmey. Mr. Alexander. P., F. Van Uxem, | “Hing W | P., Albert Sitloh. 
16446 Daisy Band, | 16485 Whittier Band. 16520 Rose Band. | 16559 tag —— Band. 16600 Humming Bird Band. 
P., Mrs. Craig. , Mr. S. Myrick. P., Mrs. Harry Mather. | P., Clara Getz. 
16447 Star Band. 16486 Geo. Washington Band. 16521 Lily Band. 16560 Rose Band. 16601 Hope Band No. 2. 
P., Mr. Tracey. P., Mr. Wood, P., Mrs. A. Smith. P., Mrs. Deets. P., Carrie Kinker. 
16448 Hope Band. 16487 Lily Band. 16522 Violet Band. 16561 Lily Band. | 16602 Star Band No. 2 
P., Mr. Lemon, ., Miss Lulie Irwin. P., Mrs. J. B. Dougan. , Mrs. Hawkins. P., Anna Hasemeier. 
16449 Henry Bergh Band. 16488 Violet Band. 16523 Forget-me-not Band. 16562 Violet Band. | 16603 Sunbeam Band No. 2. 
P., Mr. McMeans. P., Mrs. Martin. P., Mrs. C. G. Rea. 


16450 Tulip Band. 
P. 


, Mrs. Ross. 


16480 


Forget-me-not Band, 
, Miss Newman, 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


child and older person to seize make some other human being or 
every opportunity fo say a kind some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will, 


16524 


Tulip Band. 
P., W. G. Scott. 


.» Mrs. Jessup. 


16563 


Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Hawkins. 


P., Clara Rosa, 


PASS IT ON. 

Once when I was a school boy going home for the 
holidays | bad a long way to go to reach the far 
away little townin which I dwelt. Larrived at Bris 
tol and got on board the steamer with just money 
enough to pay my fare; and that being settled, | 
thought in my innocence I had paid for everything 
I needed in the way of meals. I had what I 
wanted as long as we were in smooth water, then 
came the rough Atlantic, and the heed of nothing 
more. I had been lying in my berth four hours 
wretchedly ill and past caring for anything, when 
there came the steward and stood beside me. 

“Your bill, sir,’’ said he, holding out a piece of 
paper. 

“IT have no money,” I said, in my wretchedness. 

“Then I shall keep your luggage. What is your 
name and address?” Itold him. Instantly he took 
off the cap he wore, with the gilt band about it, and 
held out his hand: ‘I should like to shake hands with 
you,” he said. 


I gave him my hand and shook his as well as I 
could. Then came the explanation—how that some 
years before, some little kindness had been shown 
his mother by my father in the sorrow of her wid 
owhood. 

“IT never thought the chance would come for me 
to repay it,” said he, pleasantly; “ but I am glad it 
has.” 

“Soam I,” said I. 

As soon as I got ashore | told my father what had 
happened. ‘ Ah,” said he, “see how a bit of kind- 
ness lives! Now he has passed it on to you. Re- 
member, if you meet anybody that needs a friendly 
hand you must pass it on to thein.” 

Years had gone by. I had grown up, and quite 
forgotten it all, until one day I had gone tothe sta- 
tion of one of our main lines. I was just going to 
take my ticket when I saw a little lad crying—a 
thorough gentleman he was, trying to keep back the 
troublesome tears, as he pleaded with the booking 
clerk. 


“ What is the matter, ny lad?” I asked. 

“If you please, sir, I haven’t money enough to pay 
my fare. I have all | want but a few pence; and I 
tell the clerk if he will trust me I will be sure to pay 
him.” 

Instantly it flashed upon me the forgotten story of 
jong ago. Here, then, was my chance to pass it on. 
I gave him the sum needed, and then got into the 
carriage with him. Then I told the little fellow the 
story of long ago, and of the steward’s kindness to 
me. * Now, to-day,” I said, “I pass it on to you, and 
remember, if you meet with any one who needs a 
kindly hand, you must pass it on to him.” 

“I will, sir; I will,” cried the lad, as he took my 
hand, and his eyes flashed with earnestness. 

“Tam sure you will,” I answered. 

I reached my destination, and left my little friend. 
The last sign I had of him was the handkerchief 
flutteriug from the window of the carriage, as if to 
say: “It is all right, sir; I will pass it on.’’"—/Iome 
and School Visitor. 
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Our Dumb 


A GOOD STORY OF RUFUS CHOATE. 

Parker, in his life of Choate, tells how one 
day a man came into the office evidently 
greatly pleased, and said, ‘*Well, Mr. Choate, 
] acted on your advice and came out all right, 
and so I have come in to pay your bill.” 

Choate had forgotten entirely both the man 
and his ease, but after a moment's reflection 
replied, ‘Well, I am very glad, Mr. that 
your case has resulted satisfactorily. You 
may pay me $50 if you please, and I assure 
you that since we were retained in your case we 
have thought of nothing else, neither night nor 
day.” 

Choate, of course, intended this as a joke, 
and it was undoubtedly so understood by his 
client ; but we are reminded of it by a frequent 
remark of our good wife, that since we went 
into **the dumb animal business” a quarter of a 
century ago, we have thought of nothing else 
night nor day. 

Our good wife is mistaken, as all who have 
read our autobiographical sketches know. 
While we never forget those whose cause we 
have undertaken to advocate, we know that any 
other good work we may be able to do, and 
other matters of general public interest we 
may bring into this paper only give us greater 
power to reach larger numbers than we could 
reach if we confined our thoughts and actions 
to one subject. 


— 
THE BELLS OF JAPAN. 

One of the sweetest of them rings out many 
times every day into the waiting air, ina far 
away little city. Its tone is intensely thrilling 
and pathetic. The bells are not sounded by a 
clapper, but are struck from the outside by a 
sort of wooden arm. Being withdrawn to the 
proper distance and released it strikes the bell 
once; the strokes are allowed to succeed one 
another only with dignified and stately regu- 
larity. ‘Tradition says the finest bells have 
much silver in their composition, which may 
account for their deep and wonderful sweetness. 
Whether this be so or not, the bells make a 
profound impression upon all sensitive and 
musical persons, heretofore accustomed to the 
more discordant church bells of our Western 
civilization.—St. Nicholas. 


For “Our Dumb Animals.” 

‘ Boys, if you will go gunning, I have only 
one request to make of you. Just think once 
after the aim is taken and the finger is on the 
trigger: ‘Do I really want to see that thing 
dead ?* before you shoot.” 

This was the request made toa party of boys 
well equipped with guns, and eager for coun- 
try sports, on the eve of their vacation outing. 

The guns were unused—the vacation was 
none the less enjoyable. 

One good result of the August session of Congress 
we find in ‘*The Boston Herald,” of August 7th, that 
Representative Lewis Sperry, of Connecticut, on his 
arrival at Washington, was accosted by an extremely 
ragged and woebegone newsboy, disposing of his 
papers. 

“You look just about the age of my boy,” said the 
congressman, as he looked down upon the newsboy. 
“T wouldn't like to see him in such ashape. Now 
you come with me.” 

Thereupon Mr. Sperry took a down town car in the 
company of the disreputable looking boy, and 
alighted with him at a large clothing store. A suit 
of summer clothes, shoes, hat and all the necessary 
trimmings were purchased by the congressman 
before leaving the store, and then the boy was sent 
on his way rejoicing, with a more extensive ward- 
robe than he had probably ever possessed. 

Compare this with the millionaire referred to 
on page 44. 


THE RIGHT TO | 


LIVE SINGLE. 
It has hitherto 
been the law in 
Japan that if a 
woman was not 
married by a cer- 
tain age the au- 
thorities picked 
out a man and 
compelled him to 
marry her. The 
Mikado has just 
abandoned this us- 


age. future 
Japanese women 


will be allowed to 
live and die maids, 
as in European 
countries. 


THE TYPE- 
WRITER'S 
INFLUENCE. 
(From the New Haven 
Palladium.) 

The modest and 
attractive lady 
typewriter has 
thrown grace 
and charm over 
the office in which 
she reigns that has 
banished the pro- 
fane and sugges- 
tive word to the 
bar-room. For the 
privilege of shar- 
ing her company, 
resting his eyes on her pretty face and watch- 
ing her winning ways, the man of the world 
has surrendered his former prerogative of 
saying whatever sprang to his lips in moments 
of impatience, and by an unwritten law he is 
now obliged to be a gentleman in his office as in 
his own parlor in the companionship of his 
wife and children. 

All this is as it should be. Places of business 
are now open at any hour of the day to ladies 
as wellas men. Offices are put on a higher 
plane. Improper words are going out of fash- 
ion as the result, and, though fear of offending 
a woman may not be the loftiest motive toward 
virtue, if the race shall be uplifted in conse- 
quence, let’s accept the blessing and not deride 


the cause. 
FORTY FEET BY A ROPE. 
IT WAS A BOSTON KITTEN. 

The Journal’s item regarding a shepherd dog who 
was saved from adry well by clinging with his teeth 
to a rope lowered him leads a correspondent to send 
the following story: A kitten bad fallen into one of 
the ventilating flues in the walls of the large sub- 
treasury apartment in the post-office building of 
this city, and had been incarcerated five days with- 
out food or water. The flue referred to is forty feet 
in depth, from the ceiling level of the apartment. 
Notice of the kitten’s misfortune was brought to Ar- 
chitect G. J. F Bryant late of a Saturday afternoon. 
The cries of the kitten could be faintly heard, and 
Mr. Bryant’s first impulse was to cut in through the 
marble facing of the apartment in which the flue 
was located; but a suggestion being made that per- 
haps the prisoner, in its desperation, might seize 
the end of a line weighted and of bulky shape at its 
lower end, this experiment was tried. Strange to 
say, the nearly starved creature almost instantly 
took fast hold with its claws, when it was very 
carefully and slowly drawn safely up the entire 


THE YACHT RACE. 


For this spirited picture we are indebted to the Engraver and Printer Company, 


5 Park Square, Boston. 


height of 40 feet and safely delivered. No Southern 
razor-back pig was ever thinner than this liberated 
little kitten; yet, with warm milk administered at 
intervals, restoration soon took place. — Boston Jour- 
nal. 


HONOR 'THE DEAR OLD MOTHER. 

Time has scattered the snowy flakes on her 
brow, plowed deep furrows on her cheek — but 
is she not sweet and beautiful now? The lips 
which have kissed many a hot tear from the 
childish cheek are the sweetest lips in all the 
world. 

The eye is dim, yet it glows with the rapt 
radiance of a holy love which can never fade. 

Oh, yes, she is a dear old mother. 

Her sands of time are nearly run out, but 
feeble as she is they will go further and reach 
down lower for you than any other on earth. 

You cannot walk into midnight where she 
cannot see you; you cannot enter a prison 
whose bars shall keep her out; you can never 
mount a seaffold too high for her to reach that 
she may kiss and bless you. 

In evidence of her deathless love, when the 
world shall despise and forsake you — when it 
leaves you by the wayside to die unnoticed, the 
dear old mother will gather you up in her feeble 
arms, carry you home and tell you of all 
your virtues until you almost forget that your 
soulis disfigured by vices. 

Love her tenderly, and cheer her declining 
years with holy devotion.— The Bugle Call. 


You can boast of noble blood when you are the 
hero of noble deeds. 


Don't worry about heaven if your conscience tells 
you that you deserve it. 
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Receipts by the M. 8. P. C. A. in July, 1893. 


Fines and witness fees, $143,72. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
“1. E. M.,” $50; Mrs. Dexter Smith, $10; 
Simonds, #10; Edw. Russell, $10; Mr. 
llowe, $10; Mrs. Edw. Atkinson, $10; 
Cash $0.12. 


Miss 8. H. 
and Mrs. G. D. 
Cc. H. Walker, 
$3; 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


A. Shuman, Mrs. A. G. Pierce, Mrs. H.W. 
Mrs. G. A. Burdett, E.G. Byam, Mrs. E. M. Russell, 
J.-S. Codman, Geo. B. Upton, Mrs. C. 8. Hanks, E. W. 
Southworth, D. Mackintosh, Mrs. IL. A. Thorndike. 


Eastman, 


Two DOLLARS EAcH. 

G. N. Spear, W. E. Stowe, Francis Hane, Julia F. 
Eaten, W. A. Foss, Prof. and Mrs. L. P. Kinnicutt, 8. 
M. Wheelock, W. E. Hayward. 

ONE DOLLAR EAcu. 

W. L. Adams, Mrs. W. Bartlett, Clara and Marg. 
Winthrop, Sarah N. Marland, Mrs. T. F. Leonard, 
Geo. 1. Alden, Mrs. A. L. Motte, Jennie I. Russell, H. 
Lougee, Mrs. L. T. Greene, Mrs. R. G. Swift, Mrs. K. 
l.. Underwood, Mrs. M. D. Leland, S. H. Fairfield, H. 
Ss. Farnum, J. R. Corthell, Z. C. Field, 8. Forehand, 
Mrs. A. W. Thomas, M. Hamlin, F. B. Porter, G. W. 
Cook, W. B. Green, A.J. Fisher, W. H. Little & Co., 
F. B. Cook, Dr. G. E. Fuller, W. S. Tyler, E. J. Vos- 
burgh, L. F. Stratton, Dr. N. W. Rand, W. G. Cady, A. 
Wheelock, Mrs. H. J. Warriner, E. Williams, T. L. 
Paige, A. L. Williams & Co., W. D. Curtis, C. E. 
Ware, G. M. Chamberlain, H. N. Neill, M. J. Wheeler, 
Mrs. H. ©. Mason, Miss J. A. Mason, Mrs. C. R. Field, 
W. Quigley & Co., M. M. Morse. 

Total, $226.12. 

American Humane Education Society for literature 
and sundries, $142.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. ©. L. Heywood, $10; Miss L. F. 
Rosa Dodds, $4; J. Dickinson, $3. 
32.50; Miss A. B. Stephens, $2.50; 
lett, $2; L. H. Parker, $1.80; Julia J. Wheeler, $1.80; 
Mrs. C. H. Baker, $1.60; Miss Lottie Kilgore, $1.60; 
Elma M. Preston, $1.50; Mrs. A. P. Strong, $1.50; Mary 
P. Lord, #125; —s of J. H. Jones, $1.25; Lelia b. 
Hewes, $0.77; W. G. Todd, $0.76; Eva M. Gilliard, $0.75; 
Isabel 8. $0.75. 


Martin, $7.20; 
; Mrs. V. R. Elliott, 
Mrs. Warren Bart- 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Wim. Wood, Mrs. E. C. Thayer, C. E. Fuller, Miss C. 
W. Faucon, Elizabeth Hazard, Miss C. W. Smith, 
Mrs. E. G. Cedarholm, Mrs. J. 8. Adams, Mary kh. 
Knowles, H. W. Roberts, T. B. Peck, Miss Mary Inger 


soll, Mrs. F. Bringhurst, Miss A. D. Fogg, W. G. 
Todd, 
Firty CENTS EACH. 
Mrs. H. W. Eastman, Julia A. H. Colby, J. F. Cram, 


Mrs. J. C. Lewis, H.C. Domansley, Mary E. — 
H. J.Conant, Mrs. E. C. Waldron, Mrs. W.G. Patter 
son, Fannie J. Diggins, F. B. Cudworth, Mrs. F. Lei 
brandt, F. Herzfell, Edna Garrigus, Miss M. J. Louns 
bury, J. E. Gage, Mrs. F. Tuxbury, Mrs. 8. B. Latshaw, 
L. Rouchet, D. H. Fee, Kk. R. Forbes, J. KE. Bishop, 
Miss ©. G. Lee, Mrs. P. L. Fields, E. L. Edes, H. H. 
Inness, Mrs. M. H. Wilson, Mrs. H. A. Thorndike, 
Mrs. H. W. 1. Colson, Cornelia Janney, Mrs. H. I 
Brown. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $3.28. 

Total, S81.06. 

Publications sold, $91.60. 

Total, 3685.00. 


Receipts by the American Humane 
Society in July. 

A friend in memory of her mother, $200; a friend, 
$105.50; a friend, $100; Mrs. J. W. Clark, $50; Miss 
Mary Bartol, $10; Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, $10; Mrs. 
Win. Bb. strong, $5; Elizabeth F. Noble, $5. 


Education 


And from sales of Black Beauty. 


Stanley T. Pullen, $6.50; John Wanamaker, $5; 
J. Jones, $5. 


All others in sums of less than five dollars, $24.93. 


Rev 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in July. 


Whole number dealt with, 32; 
work, 


; animals taken from 
horses and other animals killed, tt 


“Our Dumb Animals” is one of the neatest and 
brightest exchanges coming to the Mercury. It is 
full of splendid matter, and while it is a paper 
every child loves to read, it is also one which inter- 
ests every good man and woman. A year's reading 
of “Our Dumb Animals” will teach a child more hu- 
manity than it will learn otherwise in five years. 
— Portland (Oregon) Mercury. 


DUDE AND DOCK 


( For’ Our Dumb 


TAIL. 

{nimals.” 

Oh, here comes Dude-y on his dock-tailed horse, 
Dude-y with glass on his cye! 

His head is small, but too big for his brains; 
Just look at bis cane! Oh, my! 

He simpers and squints as be trots away, 
Dude along, dude along, dude along day. 


His sballow pate shorn to his skinny head, 
Where his long ears stick out wide; 

My! whataguy! See his shaved thoroughbred, 
Mane cut away all one side! 

Flies bite neck and flank; he can’t switch away; 
Dude along, dude along, dude along day. 


Poor little dude! o'er his saddle he leans, 
Thinks he is graceful and chic, — 

Ladies he bows to turn away their heads, 
The sight of the ape makes them sick, 

But ’tis English you know, and snobs must obey ; 
Dude along, dude along, dude along day. 


The horse we pity! the outrage and wrong 
Man forces him to endure! 

But lack of brain and a beart turned to stone 
What medicine ever can cure’ 

The horse has our pity ; contempt only, they; 
Dude along, dude along, dude along day. 


SULPHUR. 

Boston, Aug. 16, 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Esy. 

Dear Sir,—Some three years ago lhad the grippe 
very severely, resulting in the worst kind of rheu 
matism. I was at the Boston City Hospital three 
months, and then under the care of various doctors 
with no relief until L read in your paper, “Our Dumb 
Animals,” that sulphur was « preventive of conta- 
gious diseases, and that not a case of grippe had hap- 
pened in the match factory of this city. Sol thought 
I would try it, and began to take it internally and 
wear it in my shoes. With the use of less than 
twenty cents’ worth of sulphur! became « well man, 
after | had given up all hopes of recovery, as had all 
my friends. 

From this I have been led to have prepared sul 
phur-pads, to be carried in the pocket, and sulphur 
soles, to be worn in the shoes, and have sold and 
given away several hundreds. When President 
Cleveland came to Gray Gables with the rheumatism, 
ITsent him a pair which his doctor (Doctor Bryant) 
says he has worn and liked. I have also sold them 
to some of the most prominent men of Boston, hx- 
Gov. Ames and others. 

Yours kindly, T. ANDREWs, 

4 Moseley Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

( From the Worcester Ga-ette. ) 
Angell, of the society with the 
initials, showed his directors a pumber 
of photographs taken by the society’s snap- 
shot cameras, yesterday. Mr. Angell, with his 
pictures, will be like the chiel of Burns, who 
was taking notes—‘*And faith, he'll prent 
‘em. The portrait of the abuser of the animal 
will, whenever possible, be secured, with the 
picture of the suffering beast. 
of this system is evident. 


President 
many 


The influence 


When Mr. Angell 
begins to publish pictures of animal abuse, 


many people will take the only means possible 
of escaping from the camera crusade. 


Mr, Plummer—* 1 just found my hat on the 


refrigerator. I wonder on what ridiculous 
thing [ will find it next.” 

Mrs. Plummer —* Probably on your head. 
dear.” 

And Mrs. Plummer smiled sweetly as Mr. 


Plummer slammed the door and rushed down 
stairs. — Economist. 
Dumb 


Animals” always condenses into 


its pages a world of interesting and instructive 
, elegantly illustrated. 
Mass. 


and often amusing matter 
—Berkshire Record, ld, 


| 


DARWIN'S MISSING LINK. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following pens of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Anvell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at ottice, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo, 
T. Angell . ° 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

Eight of cither No. or Nos., as 
twenty-four for ten cents; 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


$2.00 per 100 
T. Angell — 
wanted, 5 cents; 
one hundred, 25 cents. 

$0.25 per 100 


whole twelve bound together, or 200 * 
Care of Horses 4 
Cattle Transport? ation, by Geo T. Angell 110 * 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell im 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. Angell 2 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides). a * 
How to Kill Animals Humancely, by Dr. 
D. D. Slade 100 * 
Service ot Mercy, selections from Scrip- 
ture, etc. = 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
Angell . 
Fifty two Band of Mercy Songs and 
“ Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 200 * 


Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each, 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Bi em, 4 cents each. 

Band ot Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Me mbership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an cight- page pamphlet by Geo. 

T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy 

This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 

Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 

Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, §&) cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
be low one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents eac ‘hy i in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

B@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life $100 00] Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00] Children’s . . . 1 
Active Annual 1000| Branch . ... 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life. 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 100 
Active Annual 10 00| Branch . . 


All members of the American — ine Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publlestinns of the Society. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, 
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